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THE HISTORICAL ASPECT OF HOME 

RULE 

BY P. J. LENNOX 

The English conquest of Ireland, begun in 1169, formally 
acknowledged by many of the native chieftains in 1171-1172, 
and continued under the Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart 
dynasties, was productive of many evil results. Foremost 
among these was the setting up of two hostile races side 
by side in one small country. For centuries the English 
settlers were practically confined to a narrow strip of ter- 
ritory on the east of the island, called the Pale, but in virtue 
of grants from the English kings they frequently asserted 
rights to the soil in other districts, and this assertion, neces- 
sarily made by force of arms, led to obstinate resistance 
on the part of the original owners and to constant warfare, 
reprisals, and bloodshed. 

It would have been a part of statesmanship to reconcile 
the discordant and conflicting elements and by equal laws 
fairly administered to weld conquerors and conquered into 
one solid and united nation. Many opportunities arose in 
the course of time for the carrying out of such a scheme, 
and the fact that the native Irish frequently petitioned to 
have English law extended to them would have facilitated 
a gradual fusion of races and interests. But by a crass 
stupidity unparalleled in history the English colonists were 
narrow-minded enough to oppose so wise and statesmanlike 
a policy, and were always sufficiently influential to prevent 
its adoption. The enactments that were actually made, such 
as the Statute of Kilkenny in 1367, had for object, in the 
words of Sir John Da vies, " to create a perpetual separa- 
tion and enmity between the English and the Irish, pre- 
tending, no doubt, that the English in the end should root 
out the Irish; which the English not being able to do did 
oause a perpetual war between the two nations." 
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In the lapse of ages, however, causes beyond the power 
of laws to render inoperative were at work to bring about 
a coalescence and a sentiment of common nationhood. The 
absorbent power of the Irish race was so great that many 
of the English settlers became in time, through intercourse, 
intermarriage, fosterage, and gossipred, more Irish than the 
Irish themselves — Hibernis ipsis Hibemiores. Almost from 
the beginning we find kindly neighborly feelings springing 
up here and there between colonist and native — feelings 
which received many an unpleasant jar, but which tended 
continually to be renewed. Were it not for the introduction 
of sectarian animosity at the time of the Reformation, and 
the consequent arousing of those fierce and fiery passions 
which the odium theologicum seems so well calculated to in- 
spire, it is probable that a united Ireland would centuries 
ago have been evolved; but sectarianism, accentuating 
racial differences, maintained a cleavage which even to this 
day has not been wholly bridged. 

One point around which common feelings of nationhood 
would in the long run have almost certainly converged in a 
unitel Ireland was an Irish parliament, however much of 
a misnomer the adjective may in reality be when applied 
to that legislative body as we know it from its history. A 
distinguishing characteristic of the pioneer English colo- 
nists is that wherever they have settled they have, as a rule, 
brought with them the traditions and set up the form of 
parliamentary — that is, of representative and deliberative — 
government. It was so in the North- American colonies; it 
has been so in Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand; it is 
so now in South Africa ; and Ireland was no exception. 

The exact date of the first colonial parliament held in 
Ireland has not been ascertained. Matthew Paris, indeed, 
explicitly states that Henry II. held a parliament at Lis- 
more in 1171; but if we remember the conditions then preva- 
lent we shall be inclined to the opinion that if such an as- 
sembly was held it was more in the nature of a council 
than of a parliament. It has been further claimed that 
Henry, on his return to England in 1172, sent over a docu- 
ment entitled Modus tenendi parliamentum, but this state- 
ment, too, has been doubted, and the researches of such 
writers on archaeological topics as Coke, Prynne, Selden, 
Molyneux, and Ware leave it an open question whether 
the Modus belongs to the reign of Henry II. or to the reign 
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of Edward III. But that a rudimentary parliament is trace* 
able to a period soon after the Anglo-Norman invasion 
seems to be fairly well established. Its first shape was prob- 
ably that of a more or less formal gathering of persons of 
position; but we have record that in 1295 the elective ele- 
ment was introduced by the admission of knights of the shire 
to represent the counties, and from that date the assembly 
took the name and character and discharged the functions 
of a parliament. To the knights of the shire burgesses 
were added in 3310. Thereafter we have frequent records 
of the meetings of parliament. 

Of the constitution of the earlier Irish parliaments we 
have no precise information. How the Kilkenny parlia- 
ment of 1367, to which reference has already been made, 
was composed we do not know, but it seems to have been 
largely attended. A parliament held in 1374 had only 20 
members in the House of Commons and during the later 
Middle Ages the number of members in the Lower House 
did not much exceed 60. Elizabeth's first Irish parliament, 
held in 1560, had a roll-call of 98 in the House of Commons, 
but the tendency was upward, for we find 126 in 1585. By 
a wholesale creation of new boroughs James I. in 1613 in- 
creased the number to 232, and by 1639, in the reign of 
Charles I., this number had been still further increased to 
274. After the revolution of 1688-1689 the House of Com- 
mons had 300 members and at that figure it remained until 
the dissolution of the Irish parliament in 1800. In the upper 
chamber the temporal peers were at first outnumbered by 
the bishops and mitered abbots. After the Reformation the 
Irish Protestant bishops became and for long remained 
the controlling power in the Irish House of Lords. The 
lay lords, however, continued to increase, while from the 
nature of the case the number of bishops remained station- 
ary: in 1681 there were 141 peers, in 1781 there were 202, 
of whom a constant quantity of 22 were bishops or spiritual 
peers. It seems, however, to be well established that the 
bishops exercised a power and influence altogether dispro- 
portionate to their mere number. 

It must be understood that for hundreds of years the 
Irish parliament represented only the territory known as 
the Pale : it was not until 1613 that the whole of the territory 
of Ireland was represented. 

Another feature of the Irish parliament that needs to be 
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emphasized is that from the year 1536, in the reign of Henry 
VIIL, it tended to be sectarian in character, and for almost 
the last hundred years of its existence was narrowly and 
even bitterly sectarian. In 1691 the English parliament 
enacted that only those who took the Oath of Supremacy 
and signed the Declaration against Transubstantiation 
could have seats in the Irish parliament. This move, will- 
ingly acquiesced in by the latter body, effectually barred 
the few Catholic members of both Houses who presented 
themselves at the opening of the session of the Irish parlia- 
ment in October, 1692, for when the Oath and Declaration 
were tendered to them they of course refused both and were 
thereupon peremptorily excluded. But not Catholics alone 
were thus treated. In 1704 the Test Act was adopted by 
the Irish parliament. The effect of this was to exclude 
from membership all Protestant dissenters, and especially 
the Presbyterians of the north of Ireland, Scottish for the 
most part, for no loyal member of the Presbyterian Church 
could take the obnoxious test. Finally, in 1727, by enact- 
ment of the Irish parliament, Catholics were deprived of 
the parliamentary franchise, so that not only could they 
not be themselves members of Parliament, but they had 
even no voice in the selection of representatives. It was 
not until 1780 that the Test Act, which excluded the Presby- 
terians from Parliament, was repealed. The disabilities as 
to membership were never removed from the Catholics, and 
it was only in 1793 that the parliamentary franchise was 
restored to them. This is not the place to speak of the in- 
famous penal code devised against Catholics from 1695 to 
1745. Suffice it to say that, in the words of Edmund Burke, 
it was " as well fitted for the oppression, impoverishment, 
and degradation of a feeble people, and the debasement in 
them of human nature itself, as ever proceeded from the 
perverted ingenuity of man." 

A body so constituted and so inclined is correctly enough 
described by Lecky as resembling rather an Irish Church 
Synod than an Irish National Parliament; but it contained 
at least the foundations of representative government, and 
the tolerant acts of its very latest years leave scarcely a 
doubt as to the inference that, with the spread of enlighten- 
ment, it would have eventually become broadly national, had 
its development not been prevented by the abrupt termina- 
tion of its existence. 
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The powers possessed by the Irish parliament have been 
the subject of considerable controversy, in which many able 
writers have engaged without leaving us much the wiser. 
Hallam's opinion that English-made statutes were binding 
in Ireland for two centuries after the English occupation 
may possibly be correct; but the more generally received 
theory is based on Bolton's contention that there is no record 
for four hundred years to show that such statutes were valid 
in Ireland, unless they were afterward adopted by the Irish 
parliament, or unless they were merely declaratory of Eng- 
lish common law. At later periods we have abundant evi- 
dence that the Irish parliament both considered itself inde- 
pendent and acted independently. Thus we find that in 1408 
the Irish parliament declared English statutes to be of no 
force in Ireland " unless they were allowed and published 
in this Kingdom of Ireland." During the "Wars of the 
Roses the bulk of the Anglo-Irish nobles and the Irish parlia- 
ment were distinctly Yorkist in their proclivities, and when 
Richard, Duke of York, after his repulse at Ludlow in 1459, 
was attainted by the English Lancastrian parliament at 
Coventry he returned to Dublin, where as viceroy of Ireland 
he had been very popular. Here, by his authority as viceroy, 
he summoned a parliament, which decreed that the Irish 
parliament was independent of that of England, that no 
laws enacted in England could be enforced or were binding 
in Ireland except such as were freely accepted by the Irish 
parliament, and that no writs ran in Ireland except those 
passed under the Great Seal of Ireland. A separate coinage 
was established and for a brief period Ireland was practical- 
ly a separate kingdom. Anglo-Ireland remained loyal to 
the Yorkist cause even after it had gone down in final and 
utter defeat at Bosworth in 1485, and accordingly gave an 
enthusiastic support to Lambert Simnel, the first of those 
Yorkist pretenders who laid claim to the crown of the Tudor 
Lancastrian Henry VII., and went to the extreme length 
of crowning him as king on May 24, 1487. Edward TV., as 
the new but bogus sovereign was called, issued writs for a 
parliament and caused penalties to be enacted against the 
Butlers and the few other Anglo-Irish who had not espoused 
his cause. Some support was also given to the second and 
more dangerous pretender, Perkin Warbeck, when he in turn 
landed in Ireland. 

Too much independence had been shown by Parliament 
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and people, and Henry, with that subtlety which distin- 
guished him, determined to render as innocuous as possible 
at least the parliament which had troubled him and his 
Lancastrian predecessor so sorely. In 1494 he sent over 
Sir Edward Poynings, an Englishman, as Lord Deputy. 
By him was held at Drogheda the parliament which, sub- 
mitting to the influence and overawed by the presence of the 
English viceroy, performed a most astounding act of self- 
effacement and passed, in 1495, the famous Poynings' Law, 
the effect of which was to deprive the Irish parliament 
of all initiative and to make it absolutely dependent on Eng- 
land. It could not meet without a license under the Great 
Seal of England; all the acts intended to be passed should 
be first submitted to and approved by the Viceroy and Irish 
Privy Council and by them submitted for approval to the 
King and Privy Council of England; and all laws lately 
made in England should be valid in Ireland. 

The proviso last mentioned proves that in theory as well 
as in practice the Irish parliament had been previously in- 
dependent ; and even after it had, as it seemed, been effectual- 
ly muzzled by Poynings ' Law, there were not wanting proofs 
that some semblance of self-assertion was still left. Thus 
the laws passed in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
denying the Pope's spiritual supremacy were re-enacted by 
the Irish parliament and were not considered binding in 
Ireland until that had been done. Again, the parliament 
held in 1692 openly flouted the express wishes of King 
William III. by refusing to ratify the articles of the Treaty 
of Limerick, and in the same session declined to make a 
certain money grant on the high constitutional ground that 
the money bill had not originated with itself. Thirty years 
later when, without previous consultation with the Irish 
viceroy, privy council, or parliament, the Wolverhampton 
ironmonger, William Wood, was granted an English patent 
for the coinage of £108,000 worth of halfpennies and far- 
things for circulation in Ireland, the Irish parliament regis- 
tered a vigorous protest. The point here made is that such a 
protest was entered ; it would probably have availed but little 
as a practical preventive, for the coins were beginning to 
trickle in, had not Dean Swift intervened and by the merci- 
less satire and logic of the Drapier Letters caused the patent 
to be recalled. 

But these were only fitful flashes. The normal attitude 
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of the Irish parliament was that of acquiescence in English- 
made measures. For example, only one voice, that of Will- 
iam Molyneux, was raised in the Irish parliament against 
the adoption of the English Act of 1698, which destroyed 
the Irish woolen industry, and when Molyneux published as 
a protest against the system his well-known work, The Case 
of Ireland being Bound by Acts of Parliament in England 
Stated, his book was declared by the English House of 
Commons to be a dangerous publication and had the distinc- 
tion of being condemned to be burned by the common hang- 
man. 

Here we see plainly a disposition, on the part of the Eng- 
lish Parliament, to assert the right to legislate for Ireland ; 
nor was this an isolated case. Such an assertion underlies 
at least three other English Acts — namely, (1) that pro- 
hibiting the exportation of Irish cattle to England (1665) ; 
(2) that prescribing the Oath of Supremacy and the Declara- 
tion against Transubstantiation for members of the Irish 
parliament (1691) ; and (3) the Act of Resumption (1700), 
which declared void King William IIL's grants of land 
in Ireland and appropriated those lands to the public 
revenue. The climax was reached, and the last shreds of 
independence left to the Irish parliament were taken away, 
when, in 1719, the British Parliament passed the Declara- 
tory Act, known as The Sixth of George I., which laid 
down in theory and settled by practice the principle that 
Ireland was ' ' dependent on the Crown of England and that 
the King, with the advice of the Peers and Commons [of 
Great Britain!, in Parliament assembled, had full power 
to make laws to bind the people of Ireland, and that the 
House of Lords of Ireland had no jurisdiction to reverse any 
judgment made in any of the courts." 

It was to free the Irish parliament from those restric- 
tions and to make it an independent body that Grattan 
started his reform agitation in the closing quarter of the 
eighteenth century. He was materially aided in his ex- 
ertions by outside world movements of the most momentous 
character. The revolt of the North American colonies in 
1775 and the adhesion of France (1778) and of Spain (1779) 
to their cause had placed England in a position of extreme 
difficulty and even of danger. Ireland, stripped of troops 
needed elsewhere, lay exposed as an easy prey to foreign 
invasion. That this was no chimerical fear was proved when 
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Paul Jones in the Banger, of eighteen guns, sailed into 
Carrickfergus Bay in April, 1778, and captured the Drake, 
of twenty guns stationed there for the protection of his 
Britannic Majesty's subjects. The same intrepid mariner 
appeared the following year with a ship of the line and three 
frigates, and, though he did not attempt a descent on the 
Irish coast, his presence in the vicinity inspired new terror. 
The foe from without was rendered more dreadful by threat- 
ened national bankruptcy within, for the embargo on exports 
necessitated by the war had ruined Ireland's commercial 
prosperity. To make confusion worse confounded the Catho- 
lic population of the south was believed to be disaffected 
and to have leanings toward France. Amid these surround- 
ings the Irish Volunteers sprang into existence. By the 
middle of June, 1779, they had reached the number of 4,000, 
by September they had increased to 40,000, and by the 
autumn of 1780 they were estimated to be between 80,000 
and 100,000 strong. Backed by this citizen army, Grattan, 
in the Irish House of Commons, moved an amendment to the 
address (1779), declaring that it was by a free export that 
the nation was to be saved from impending ruin, and his 
motion was unanimously adopted. The British Parliament 
at first did nothing in connection with this expression of 
opinion, but ultimately under strong pressure yielded, and 
in 1780 granted Ireland the right to trade with the East and 
the West, with America and the Levant. The Nonconform- 
ists also by a special act of the Irish parliament were re- 
lieved of their long-standing grievance of the Test. 

The Volunteers next began to agitate for an independent 
Irish parliament. At a convention held at Dungannon in 
February, 1782, their delegates denounced Poynings' Law 
and the Sixth of George I. "With this strong force of opinion 
and armed men behind him, Grattan reintroduced for the 
last time (April 16, 1782) his celebrated Declaration of 
Independence which on two recent occasions had been de- 
feated. Its tenor was that " no power on earth but the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland is competent to make 
laws for Ireland." It was a great historic occasion. The 
Volunteers in their gorgeous uniforms lined the streets. 
Floor and gallery of the old house in College Green were 
crowded. The members were all excitement. The rafters 
rang with the impassioned eloquence of the orator as he 
pleaded the cause of Ireland a nation. The populace massed 
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in the streets outside took up and reverberated the cheers 
which greeted every sentence within. Grattan's peroration, 
hackneyed though it has become by quotation, was a fitting 
climax to his splendid speech. He said : 

"I have spoken so often on the subject of your liberty that I have 
nothing to add, and have only to admire by what Heaven-directed steps 
you have proceeded until the whole faculty of the nation is braced up 
to the act of her own deliverance. I found Ireland on her knees. 1 
watched over her with an eternal solicitude. I have traced her progress 
from injuries to arms and from arms to liberty. Spirit of Swift: spirit 
of Molyneux, your genius has prevailed. Ireland is now a nation. In 
that new character I hail her: and bowing to her august presence I say, 
Esto Perpetua." 

The Declaration of Independence was unanimously voted; 
it was accepted by the British Parliament within a month 
and a day and the whole Irish demand was unconditionally 
conceded. 

The constitution thus secured did not last: when closely 
scrutinized it is doubtful if it had in itself the elements of 
permanence. There were two fatal bars to its success. The 
parliament, unreformed, still continued to represent only 
the non-Catholic element of the country, thus leaving four- 
fifths of the people without a voice in its election or proceed- 
ings. Various attempts at parliamentary reform were made, 
but not until 1793 was the parliamentary vote given to Catho- 
lics, and even then they remained ineligible for actual mem- 
bership of the assembly. Much had been accomplished 
toward toning down sectarian animosities, but they were 
very far indeed from being rooted out. The second flaw 
was that bills passed by the Irish parliament became statutes 
only when they had passed the Great Seal of England, and 
that seal could not be affixed by the King without the ad- 
vice and consent of his English Councillors. It would thus 
appear that, much lauded as Grattan's constitutional suc- 
cess has been, and from many points of view deserves to be, 
his Irish parliament was neither wholly representative nor 
wholly free. 

It has been the fashion to represent the first part of the 
period that followed the independence of the Irish parlia- 
ment as a sort of golden age ; but in reality many disturbing 
elements were at work. The debates on Pitt's Commercial 
Propositions — statesmanlike as these propositions appear 
to us now — revealed much jealousy of Ireland's prosperity 
on the part of English commercial centers. The French 
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Revolution soon came to reawaken to vigorous life those 
dormant ideas of liberty and republicanism which had been 
brought into existence by the Revolution in America and 
had been fostered by the Volunteers. Side by side with 
some agricultural and commercial prosperity there was 
grave political discontent. Sectarianism was again rampant. 
And always there was the land question, around which were 
arrayed in hostile camps the Peep o' Day Boys and the De- 
fenders in the north, while in the other provinces it caused 
a recrudescence of Whiteboyism. The Society of United 
Irishmen, which sought in league with France to cut the 
Irish connection with England, grew up and for a time flour- 
ished. The peasantry in several counties, goaded to despera- 
tion by racial hatred, religious persecution, and unequal 
land laws, broke into fierce but hopeless rebellion in 1798. 

All these things paved the way for the passage of the 
Union. The legislative union of the two countries was no 
new idea. It was envisaged for a long time. It had actually 
been brought to pass by Cromwell and the Long Parliament, 
and during the Protectorate thirty members from Ireland 
sat in the English House of Commons. The restoration of 
Charles II. to the throne of his father also restored a parlia- 
ment to Ireland, but many thinkers in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries — men like Sir v William Petty, William 
Molyneux, Adam Smith, and Montesquieu — were found to 
advocate a legislative union of the two countries. The Irish 
parliament itself had prayed for such a union in 1703 and 
1707. The course of events toward the end of the eighteenth 
century convinced Pitt and Castlereagh that the dual sys- 
tem of government was, as Lord Rosebery puts it, "a vul- 
ture gnawing at the vitals of the Empire," and they de- 
termined to bring it to an end. 

Much eloquent vituperation has been directed against the 
methods employed to induce the Irish parliament to vote 
itself out of existence; and in truth it was, as Lord Corn- 
wallis phrased it, dirty work. The two great features that 
make the Union wear a particularly black and sinister aspect 
are (1) that it was not submitted as an issue to the electorate 
of Ireland and (2) that it was carried by bribery and cor- 
ruption on the most colossal scale. 

The Union Bill was adopted by the Irish parliament in 
July, 1800; it had already passed the English parliament; 
it received the royal assent on August, 2d; and it became 
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operative on January 1, 1801. It provided that the king- 
doms of Great Britain and Ireland were to be henceforth 
one ; that twenty-eight temporal peers elected for life by the 
whole Irish peerage, and four spiritual peers taken by rota- 
tion of sessions, should represent Ireland in the British 
House of Lords; that there should be one hundred repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in the British House of Commons ; that 
the Irish Established Church should be continued forever 
and united with the Established Church of England; that 
all members should take an oath that no foreign power had, 
or ought to have, any pre-eminence, ecclesiastical or spirit- 
ual, and that certain principal doctrines of the Catholic 
Church were " idolatrous and superstitious "; that Ireland 
was to contribute two-seventeenths to the general expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom for twenty years, at the end 
of which period a new arrangement was to be made; that 
the public debt of Ireland — which had been only £4,000,000 
in 1797, but in 1800 was £17,000,000— was to remain a sepa- 
rate charge on the revenue of Ireland till the debts of the 
two countries should be in the proportion of two to fifteen 
and their respective circumstances should admit of uniform 
taxation; and that the courts of justice were to remain in 
the same condition, there being a final appeal to the House of 
Lords. 

Almost immediately after the passage of the Union, agita- 
tion began for its repeal. Those who at first wished to 
have it repealed belonged to the party of ascendency, for 
they began to feel the want of the loaves and fishes, the 
spoils of office, that had come their way under the old 
regime. This was the position until O'Connell, having won 
Catholic Emancipation in 1829, turned his attention to the 
repeal agitation. This action on his part at first damped 
the ardor of the old party of ascendency and finally — such 
was still the force of sectarianism — made them stanch sup- 
porters of the Union. O'ConnelFs agitation reached enor- 
mous dimensions, but it was foredoomed to failure, and he 
died in 1847, broken in spirit, with his purpose unfulfilled, 
and his great organization was scattered to the winds. 

The period from 1847 to 1870 is in many respects one 
of the gloomiest in the annals of Ireland. It produced a 
famine (1847-1849) and two abortive insurrections (1848 and 
1867). It produced evictions on a colossal scale and a con- 
sequent emigration, which, combined with the famine, re- 
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duced the population by over 3,000,000. It produced also 
in the fifties a set of political knaves and tricksters whose 
shameless self-seeking "and betrayal of principle for place 
and pelf disgusted the people with parliamentary methods. 
Such questions as engaged the public mind had reference 
mainly to the tenure of land, to education, and to the affairs 
of the Catholic and Established churches — important sub- 
jects in themselves, which engrossed attention almost to the 
exclusion of everything else. Hence during those twenty- 
three years, except for an occasional voice crying in the 
wilderness, scarcely any one spoke on the burning question 
which from 1834 onward, and especially during the heyday 
of O 'Connell in the forties, had occupied the minds of men — 
namely, the repeal of the Union. 

The subject was not dead, however, but sleeping, and it 
was destined to a gradual but effective awakening. Rightly 
or wrongly, ever-increasing numbers of Irish people were 
becoming convinced that many of the ills from which Ireland 
was suffering were preventable and that they were in great 
part due to the absence of a native and sympathetic legis- 
lature. Hence there arose a new movement which had for 
object not simple repeal, as originally advocated by O 'Con- 
nell, but the establishment of an Irish parliament with full 
control over domestic affairs, leaving purely imperial affairs 
to the imperial parliament. The leader was Isaac Butt, the 
son of a Protestant clergyman of the north of Ireland. Butt 
had been an Orange Tory and as such an old opponent of 
O 'Connell, but the logic of events had brought him round 
to a change of view. His supporters were drawn from 
Catholic and non-Catholic ranks alike, and so were his op- 
ponents, and thus the movement had from the outset a non-. 
sectarian character. The objects aimed at were crystallized 
in the two words " Home Rule," a phrase invented by a 
professor of Trinity College, Dublin, which, being short, 
handy, and concise, had vitality in it and has endured down 
to this day. The new movement, which had been brought 
into existence in 1870 by the Home Government Association 
and had been kept going in a very determined manner for 
over three years, was formally promulgated on broad lines 
at a national conference held at the Rotunda in Dublin on 
November 18, 1873. 

The cause advocated seemed a hopeless one in the be- 
ginning, for, despite the great preponderance of sentiment 
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in Ireland for Home Rule, motions in its favor were voted 
down by overwhelming majorities in the imperial parlia- 
ment. The first of these divisions showed 53 Irish votes for, 
37 against; 6 British votes for, 421 against; and the unequal 
contest went on with little variation in the yearly results 
until Butt's death in 1879. 

In the mean time there had entered Parliament a young 
Irish representative who was destined to be the means of 
lifting the cause of Home Rule out of the slough of despond 
and advancing it, as it was never advanced before, into the 
region of practical politics. At the age of twenty-nine 
Charles Stewart Parnell was elected on the Home Rule 
ticket as member for Meath. Of mixed English, Irish, and 
American ancestry, he showed more of the phlegm of the 
Saxon and more of the practical nature of the American 
than he did of those characteristics which are usually looked 
upon as distinctively Irish. In 1877 he became prominent 
in a policy of " obstruction," the essence of which, in its 
ultimate development, was that Irish members, departing 
from their former practice, were to take an active interest 
in British and imperial as well as in Irish affairs, and by 
debating them in and out of season waste parliamentary 
time. This policy, rendered possible by the then existing 
forms and procedure of the House of Commons and carried 
out in most exasperating fashion by Parnell and Biggar and 
five or six of their earlier associates, was resented beyond 
measure in England, but was hailed with the most enthu- 
siastic exultation by the bulk of the people of Ireland. One 
of the results that flowed from it was that it effectually 
opened the eyes of British statesmen to the fact that the 
imperial parliament was unable, for want of time, to deal 
satisfactorily with local as well as with broad imperial issues. 

Parnell, having thus made his mark and secured popu- 
larity, was in 1880, by a narrow majority, elected chairman 
of the Irish Parliamentary Party, over whose destinies he 
presided for eleven fateful years. He became in 1885 mas- 
ter of a solid parliamentary legion of 86 men, sitting, what- 
ever British party was in power, in eternal opposition. An 
independent body of 86, counting 172 on a division, is a 
potent factor in an assembly of 670, which is mainly divided 
into two great opposing parties and in which in the last 
analysis nothing counts but votes. Parnell 's aim had been 
to obtain the balance of power between the two great Eng- 
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lish parties. He had succeeded so well that after the gen- 
eral election of November-December, 1885, the numbers in 
the House of Commons stood thus: Liberals, 333; Con- 
servatives, 251; Nationalists, 86; majority of Liberals over 
Conservatives, 82; majority of Conservatives and Nation- 
alists over Liberals, 4. Under such circumstances " the 
completion of Irish reforms," as a radical English news- 
paper of the day put it, was "no longer a matter of benevo- 
lent choice, but of stern necessity." 

Accordingly on April 8, 1886, Gladstone, in his third 
premiership, introduced the Government of Ireland Bill, 
whose essence was that it conceded the principle of a 
separate parliament for Ireland. He was not able, how- 
ever, to carry all his party with him and the bill was 
defeated by a majority of 30 — 341 to 311 — on June 8, 1886, 
and the decision was confirmed on a dissolution of parlia- 
ment and an appeal to the electorate. A second Home Eule 
Bill for Ireland was introduced by Gladstone in his fourth 
premiership on February 13, 1893, and, after a long debate 
extending to September 1st, passed its third reading or final 
stage in the House of Commons by a small majority, but 
was incontinently rejected on September 9th by the House 
of Lords by the contemptuous vote of 419 to 41. 

Since then no Home Eule Bill was introduced until the 
April of the present year, but the agitation has been con- 
tinuous and has riveted international public attention on 
the question in a most remarkable degree. Parnell fell 
from power in 1890-1891, and the great party, which he had 
fused into a homogeneous whole and made into an un- 
paralleled fighting political machine, was rent asunder for 
a time and all Ireland was straightway divided into warring 
camps. But such division was disastrous, and Parnell 's 
death in 1891 having paved the way for a reunion, a recon- 
ciliation was at length effected, and John Eedmond was 
chosen chairman of the united Nationalists. A very dif- 
ferent type of man from Parnell, he has yet proved himself 
a capable chairman and he has led his party and his country 
to within sight of the goal. He has had some trouble with 
the Nationalists and not all of them acknowledge his leader- 
ship. He is, however, at the head of a compact body of 
Parliamentarians, some of whom are distinguished for great 
ability, and even those Nationalists who do not recognize 
his leadership are in favor of Home Eule. One of the main 
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objects of himself and his party has been to educate the 
British democracy up to the point of seeing the fairness 
of the Home Rule proposition and of realizing what it means 
not only to Ireland, but also to Great Britain, and for that 
purpose a vigorous propaganda has been in operation for 
several years. Such success has been achieved that a vast 
majority of the electors in Wales and Scotland and a suf- 
ficient number in England have given their votes to that 
British party which has Irish Home Rule for a principal 
plank in its platform. Sympathetic and practical interest 
for that policy has also been evoked in the United States 
and in several of the more important British colonial de- 
pendencies. 

In Ireland itself there is opposed to Home Rule a small, 
but by no means negligible, minority, whose representatives 
in the House of Commons number 19 out of 103, and these 
figures represent fairly accurately the proportion of Union- 
ists to Home Rulers in Ireland. This minority has raised 
the old sectarian cry, affirming that under an Irish parlia- 
ment there would be a persecution of non-Catholics; but 
the supposition is a priori baseless, and the facts of public 
life as conducted in Ireland to-day in no way warrant it. 
The House of Lords is still probably as firmly opposed to 
Home Rule as it was when it threw out the Bill of 1893; 
but owing to the constitutional change adopted in the sum- 
mer of 1911, it is now possible, under certain conditions, to 
put any measure through in spite of its opposition and over 
its protest. The signs are thus favorable for the successful 
passage either now or later of the Home Rule Bill of 1912. 

Home Rule will not bring the millennium to Ireland; but 
there can scarcely be a doubt that, coming in the train of 
beneficent legislation on the tenure of land, on labor, and 
on agricultural, scientific, and university education, it will 
tend to promote the peace, prosperity, and happiness of the 
Irish people. 

P. J. Lennox. 



